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“agitation” 
groups. 

He also said that if Lithuania did 
secede it would be obligated to pay 
‘compensation” to those who 
wanted to stay in the union and 
were forced to move. 

The leader of the pro-indepen- 
dence Sajudis movement, Vytautas 
Landsbergis, said that while Gor- 
bachev is “a man of reason,” Mos- 
cow in the end “must give back 
what was stolen.” 

Speaking to a small crowd gath- 
ered around him near a statue of 
Viadimir Lenin, the founder of the 
Bolshevik state, Gorbachev ap- 
peared eager to set a conciliatory 
tone. He said: “We shall decide ev- 
erything together. If someone suc- 
ceeds in pitting us against each oth- 
er and it comes to a clash, there will 
be tragedy. We cannot allow this.” 

Gorbachev, in remarks broadcast 
nationally, told people that he re- 
spected their opinion and that they 
should respect his. 4 

“There is no absolute freedom in 
this,” he said. “We have started out 
on this road. I am the one that 
chose to go ahead with it. My own 
fate is linked to that choice.” He 
said claims that Lithuania was not a 
part of the Soviet Union were “sim- 
ply not serious.” n 

How Gorbachev deals with the 
demands of Lithuanians is a crucial 
test not merely of his political skills 
but of the dimensions and limits of 

‘roika, his policy of restructur- 
ing. In Lithuania, Gorbachev is 
faced with a republic party appara- 
tus that split with Moscow in De- 
cember and a population that is 
overwhelmingly in favor of an in- 
dependent Lithuania, 

Gorbachev is hoping to convince 
Lithuanians—as well as movements 
in other republics—that both Mos- 
cow and the republics should define 
arrenden not as secession but 

er as a union of i j 
publies. sovereign re: 
,_ For decades, Moscow has dom- 
inated decision-making throughout 
the country. The rise of glasnost, or 
openness, has unleashed long-sup- 
ee of bitterness 
the republics, groups in nearly all 

e clutch of 

gather around tical ty a 
taunt or insult him, but they id 
make their feelings known, telling 
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Gorbachev, on a visit to persuade Lithuanians to drop independence demands, talks to residents of Vilnius, the capital. 


Gorbachev reaches across 
states. “Our lives have been like life 
in a dormitory,” one man told the 
Soviet leader. “It’s time we all had 
separate rooms.” 

At one point Gorbachev replied, 
“Do you think that if tomorrow you 
suddenly found yourself indepen- 
dent you would solve all your prob- 
léms?” The crowd answered back 
with shouts that it indeed wanted 


independence, although some 
voices said, “If not tomorrow then 
step by step.” 


Gorbachev said the republic 
would “fall in a puddle” economically 
if it suddenly split with the union 
and was forced to reckon with 
world prices and markets. “Where 
are you going to run to?” he said, his 
voice rising with emotion. “Why run 
away?” Instead he appealed to the 
crowds to “join together” in his na- 
tionwide reform program and “in- 
tegrate all the forces and re- 
sources” of the union. He promised 
“more decentralization, more de- 
mocratization.” 
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Both here and abroad, Gorbachev 
has become a master of these sit- 
uations, and, as usual, he let the 
crowd members talk just long 
enough for him to catch his breath 
and begin his appeals once more. 

“You think it is all so simple,” he 
said at one point, “The slightest vi- 
olation in Estonia or Moldavia and it 
ame over into the rest of the coun- 

ry.” 

The emotional pro-independence 
rally on Vilnius’ cathedral square 
featured the flags of Lithuania, Es- 
tonia and Latvia, The church bells 
tolled and the crowd sang the Lith- 
uanian national anthem, One banner 
showed a map of the Soviet Union 
with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
missing. 

The Baltic states, after a 20 
years of independence, were an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union in 1940 
following the 1939 Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop pact with Nazi Germany. 

In Washington, White House 
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Gorbachev Urges ithuanians . 


Not to Press for Independence 


ie i 

MOSCOW, Jan. 11—Soviet Pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev began a 
critical three-day mission to Lith- 
uania today by appealing to people 
there to temper their demands for 
the “dead end” of outright indepen- 
dence and by assuring them that he 
was prepared to work out a plan of 
“radically” increased self-determi- 
nation for all the country’s 15 re- 
publics. 

Earlier, outside the Catholic ca- 
thedral in Vilnius, the Lithuanian 
capital, an estimated 250,000 peo- 
ple held a mass rally to dramatize to 
Gorbachev and television audiences 
throughout the country their sup- 
port for a return to Lithuania’spre- 
war independence. 
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Despite Gorbachev's appeals, 
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spokesmen Marlin Fitzwater told 
reporters that while the Uited 
States has never recognized th So- 
viet incorporation of the fatic 
states, “it is just not useful forts to 
speculate on [Gorbachev's] intrnal 
political problems... . We don't 
want to take any positions that are 
not helpful to either side.” 

Landsbergis said that Lithuania 
was greeting Gorbachev as the 
leader of a “powerful neighboring 
state with which we have had a long 
and difficult history but with which 
we do not want bad relations,” 

He added, “The Soviet Union has 
owned up to its past aggression 
against Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Afghanistan. Let it recognize 
the aggression against Lithuania.” 

Algirdas Brazauskas, the repub- 
lic's Communist Party chief, called 
Gorbachev Lithuania's “greatest 
ally for realizing our aspirations.” 
Justas-Vincas Paleckis, a member of 
the republic's Politburo, said that 
while Lithuanians must respect and 
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Moscow must recognize that Lith- 

uania “has been a toy for politicians 

pete of years and it refuses 
er. 

The Politbure's leading conser- 
vative, Yegor Ligachev, said in an 
interview published today in the 
Swedish daily Svenska Dagbladet, 
that “we cannot get around the fact” 
that the Lithuanian Communists’ 
break with Moscow “is meant to 
shatter the Communist Party. Such 
a threat should not be underesti- 
mated. Of course it is not the end of 

, but, depending on how 
you look at it, it could be the begin- 
ning of the end.” 

‘Asked if Moscow was prepared to 
use force in the Baltics, Ligachev 
said, “T: cannot solve such 
problems. It could be temporarily 
advantageous, but not for long. His- 
tory is full of such examples.” 

‘Ligachev, who has come under 
fire this week in the official press, 
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another member of the Communist 
Party leadership, Yuri Maslyukov, 
told Lithuanian party members, “Of 
course Lithuanians can decide their 
own fate—to stay in the framework 
of the U.S.S.R. or to leave it.... 
Our position is that it is possible to 
leave the U.S.S.R.” Article 73 of 
the Soviet constitution grants the 
right of secession, but until now 
Soviet leaders have never spoken of 
that as a real possibility. 5 
Maslyukov, head of the state 
planning commission Gosplan, 
added, however, that such a move 
required a popular vote in the re- 
public and would invariably put a 
huge economic burden on Lithuania 
and the rest of the Soviet Union, 
according to the government news- 
paper Izvestia. He said he could not 
imagine “the collective wisdom tak- 
ing such a step” and criticized the 
See SOVIET, A26, CoL 1 ` -. - 
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“If ... it comes to a 
clash, there will be 
tragedy.” 


— Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 


said, “To draw parallels to our pro- 
cess in the republics and Eastern 
Europe is not right. Of course there 
are similarities but they are two 
different questions, 

“When it comes to the Baltic 
states, our standpoint is that we can 
give any people the right to auton- 
omy and independent develop- 
ment—economic, cultural and ‘po- 
litical—within the framework of the 
Soviet federation.” 

Ligachev, who is nominally in 
charge of Kremlin agricultural pol- 
icy, said recently that an economy 
could only be either socialist or cap- 
italist, a formulation that a writer 
for the government newspaper, Ir 
vestia compared to Stalinism. 

The author, agronomist Geliy 
Shmelyov, said such statements 
were “heard before from the mouth 
of Stalin as a justification for total 
collectivization"—a policy that led 
to mass starvation and the death of 

millions in the late 1920s and early 
1930s. 
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